





The war, said Kitchener, would last three years. That estimate 
i; proving fairly correct. And each year of these three years has 
meant, and is meaning, to Ireland a crushing weight of taxation, against 
v hich the Irish Pike has not raised one word of protest, but which 
in fact John Redmond has*approved by saying that Ireland would take 
ber share in the war. Just before the war Ireland was barely paying 
her way. This was according to the computation of English officials, 
for we had’no method of arriving at our own figures, all cash going 
‘nto English hands. Moreover, it included such purely ‘‘ Imperial ”’ 
charges as the Royal Irish Constabulary, reckoned as Irish expenditure 
However, this was the first stage; and meant taxation to the annual 
rate of £12,389 5 0. 

Then the war came, in which Ireland, according to John Redmond, 
was to take her share. The first instalment of. that share was that 
her taxation at once advanced to £17,929,000/ and as Sir Matthew 
Nathan was busy cutting down the expenditure as best he could, this: 
meant that Ireland was contributing at the annual rate of £5,332,000 
towards the war. In other words, we were contributing at the average 
rete of £4 1s. 11d. per head—reckoning in women and children, and 
not allowing for the diminution of manhood owing to. recruiting, on 
the estimate of population before the war. 

That was the first instalment-of Jshn Redmond’s notion of 
Ireland’s share. The figures for the financial year now closing are not 
yet to hand; but the generally accepted estimate is that ere 
share under the last Budget has advanced to nct less than £25,000,000: 
That is to say, if the expenditure had remained at the same figure, 
Ireland is contributing to the war at the annual rate of over £12,000,009, 
paying nearly £6 per head of the population—but of course it will be 
fcund that the expenditure has not remained ihe same, since the cost 
of suppres ome the Risine—out of Freedom, the sweep-up of four 
t' ousand Irishmen, and their maintenance in prison, will all have be 
crarged to lane's account, 

That. is the second instalment. ‘he next approaches. Under 
the present Budget it is fair to assume that lreland will groan under 
a weight of taxation not less than at the rate of £32/000,000 (Thirty- 
two Million Pounds) a year, which would mean, roughly, about £8 per 
head of population. It is worth while thinking carefully over this 
appalling figure, especially as imposed upon a country whose industries 
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have been deliberately crushed. and the usé of whose great natural 
wealth has always been frustrated. It is » serious question if Ireland 
¢an ever survive it, and if all her sons will not be driven out of. the 
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eountry as a result of it. And why is it imposed? lecause of the 
war, we are told. Why have the Irish Party not raised one voice 
against 162° Because,-says John. Redmond tIreland must bear her 
share in the war. Let us examin: this a ltl. 








Freland this year will be paying towards the war, over and above 
Ler Public Services and Expenditure (inflated though th ese are out . 
: 1} proportion to her needs, since it is a conqueror who decrees then 

in his own interest) at the rate of about Twenty Million Pounds a 
year. Now, since nobody outside a lunatic asylum speng ds so much 


as sixpence without expecting what he considers a fair return for his 





smoney, it is Just to ask: what do we get in return for this Twenty 


Milhons? For Twelve Millions of the Thirty-two we get the Royal 
Irish Constabulary, Dublin Castle, the Kildare Street Club, and other 
such tit-bits of expenditure. We do not want.them; but at least we 
do get them. - They are not very pleasant to look at; but anyway 
they are pretty solid to look at. For the remaining Twenty Millions 
what do we get_in solid and ‘substantial return? 

Oh! says: the Englishman, what a question jo ask! You, in 
freland, get the protection of our great Fleet, which, at the moment. 


tection of you 





we are keeping safely in«harbour forthe future prc 
shores. You get the value of. our great Army, whi 
Europe for’ Civilisation agaist the Hun. You get the advantage of 
Loans which we are making, partly with your money, to Republican 
France, Republican Russia, Italy, Portugal Koumania, Canada, South 


is fighting in 














Africa, Australia and .New Zealand You get the ae piles of 
szmmunition which we are accumulating, and the monster cannon which 


we are .bringing into being. In a word,:you get your es in this 
var, whieh is as much your war as it is ours, although you Cannot be 
31 pposed to be as deeply interested in civilisation as we 

So- says the Englishman; and so says John Kedt 





Now, it w ould be a fair answer to make to say—that is no kind 


of return at all. To take a Hundred Pounds by force from a man, 
end to present him with a tigress to keep in Ins drawing-room, would 
rot be considered a fair deal by that man, even if the tigress were 
considered worth a. Hundred Pounds, and a bargain at that. Yet 


there is even-a craftier question involved; and “it is worth while 





examining it. For the tigress in our drawing-room is not our tigress 


et all; nor was she put there to help-to preserve our furniture. 
The last great war of this kind was waged over 


ge a hundred years 
‘ago; and. then, as now, Ireland was charged what was called ‘‘ her 
share’ in respect of it. -As a result of that share, the great famine 
f the nineteenth century ‘came, which emptied Ireland of her manu- 
hood, and caused suffering fearful even in memory. Vhen-in 1894 
the English Parliament appointed a Royal Commission to investigate 
the financial relations between England and Ireland, Thomas Sexion 
had some questions to put to Sir Edward Hamilton, K.C.B.. Assistant 
Secretary to the English Treasury, about these c! 
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Some of his 
questions, with the answers they received, have a cular interest at 
the moment, when we ask exactly for what purpose we have to face 
‘a payment. of Twenty Millions a year. 


They are to be found in Vol 2, Minutes of Evider ce, page 1389: 
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Thomas Sexton is examining what Sir Edward Hamilton c ato = eland’s 
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enormous debt on her own account that now forms part of the 

Imperial debt’? :— ; 

‘0,537.—For what reason did she incur it? Jt was charged to her. 
during the sixteen years foliowiig the Union 2?—Yes. 

10,538.—¥or what reason ?—Under the Treaty of Union. 

),539.—But for what purposes was it expended ?—the large proportion 
of it owing to the war .between the United Kingdom and 
France, no doubt. 

10,540.—Was that an Irish war?—No, not-an Irish war; but Ircland’ 
was deeply concerned in it. 

10,541.—lt was a British war with France, was it not ?—No doubt; but 
I should say that: Ireland’s safety was quite as much at stake 
as that of Great Britain. 

10,542.—Her safety ?—Yes. 

10,543.—Was it of more interest to Great Britain to hold Ireland as 
a territory of Great Britain than of Ireland to be held as a 
territory of Great Britain?—I should have thought it was 
quite as much to the interest of Ireland to have been defended 
at that time as it was to the interest of Great Britain. Treland 
was the spot upon which France had fixed her eye for invasion. 





sut, judging it ly results, Ireland is now taxed to double the 
proportion of her income and several times the proportion of 
her residue. She has to take all her laws from an assembly 
where her members are one-seventh of the whole. Ifa 
desirable measure passes there occasionally, there is atiother 
assembly to reject it; she has no British capital, and her 
resources have gone on diminishine—all which appears to he 
the result of the Union Now, is it sc evident that if Ireland 





had bécome independent or had become connected with another 
power (we are engaged here in looking at practical interests) 
: she ould have been any worse off than she is at the present 
, time. I mean, where does the practical benefit. appear P—I 
venture to think that so oes a-point is rather going 
beyond the scope of this inquiry. I do not think I should 
be asked to give any direct answer to that question. 
),545.—The debt was incurred, so far~as the charge against lreland 
was concerned, for the purpose of defending Irejand,- first 
as a territory attached to the Crown of Great Britain, after- 
- wards as paré of the United Kingdom against France ?—Yes. 
Z ~ 103546.—Was not that at least as much a British object ?—Certainly, 
TI admit. it was. ° 
3.0,547.Suppodse France had invaded Ireland in force, would Ireland 
have been expected to undertake the charge of resistance P— 
Not wholly so; Great: Britain would undoubtedly, I presume, 
have gone to her rescue. 
8.—Ireland, in such a case, could only have-contributed in a very 
minute ‘proportion ?—These, I venture to think, are very 


hypothetical questions. 

(0,549.—To test the principle, if Ireland had been taken by France 
because .her poverty rendered her unable to make resistance, 
would not. Great Britain heve spent her last shilling in 
winning Ireland back ?—I presume so ; certainly. 
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10,550.—It appears then that the dominant interest was that of Grea 
Britain P—Yes ; I admit that. 

Later in his. masterly cross-examination Thomas Sexton showed 
sir Edward Hamilton, much to that functionary’s astonishment, that 
the Royal Irish Constabulary of tkat time (1895) cost Ireland as much 
as her combined Army and Navy cost. Sweden; so that if Ireland had 
been like Sweden; a free country, she could have maintained an Army 
znd Navy for her defence equal to Sweden’:, although Sweden had 
then ‘‘a mercantile marine only second to that of Great Britain, 
Ti at is, broadly, as true now as it wag then: and it is interesting ty 
reflect that Sweden has during the three years of this war maintained 
her neutrality: effectually. Now, what flows out of all this? ? What 
bearing has it on the Twenty Millions over and above our ordinary 
(or extraordinary) expenditure taken by England as ‘‘ Ireland’s share ”’ 
in this war? In the first place, were Ireland free,, she could defend 
ber neutrality certainly on half her present taxation—especially as her 
shores could admirably, under almost any circumstances, be defended 
hy land batteries and submarines., In the second place, we have the 
admission of a Financial Hxpert of the English Government that the 
defence of Ireland ‘is not really undertaken by England for Treland’s 
sake, but is admitted to be ‘“‘the dominant interest of Great Britain?’ 
In other words, what John Redmond calls *‘ Ireiand s share in the war ”’ 
ig admitted: by Sir Edward Hamilton not to be ‘* Iveland’s share” at all, 
but ‘‘ England’s dominant interest.” 

John Redmond, it ‘s worth remember-ng, was..a member of the 
¥erancial Relations Commission. He said of Thomas Sexton—having 
in mind, probably, his masterly cross-examination—‘‘I sat at his feet 
:ost in wondér and admuiration.’’ The same man to-day heclouds the 
issue with talk of ‘‘Treland’s share,’? ‘Treland’s war,’ aud ‘‘ Ireland’s 
protection.’ All this, touched by the admission to which Sir HdwWard 
Hamilton was compelled by Thomas Sexton's logic, vanished isto air 
into thin air. And what do we see instead? We see that Ireland is to 
groan under a monstrous taxation, which wall «rippie her industry, ruia 
ker banking and*eommerce, drive her sons from the epuntry as they were 
driven in the past, and all for nothing. Englend is to take Thirty-two 
Millions of Irish money annually to spend on her .own ‘‘ dominant 
interest’; and in answer to the question as to whai we are to get out 
of the surplus of Twenty Millions, the reply. is—we get absolutely 
nothing at all. Ireland is made to appear like a inonstrous lunatic in 2 
tragic play, entitled: ‘‘ Robbery Under Arms.’’ 


Vote for McCartan 
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